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A BRIEF MEMOIR OF ISAAC PENNINGTON. 


covenant of pure life and peace. Well, then, 


(Continued from page 227.) 

Sometimes I would cast mine eye upon a 
Scripture, and my heart would even melt with- 
in me. At other times, I would desire to pray 
to my God asI had formerly done; but I fouad 
I knew him not, and I could not tell how to 

ray, or in any wise to come near him, asI had 
ormerly done. In this condition I wandered 
up and down, from mountain to hill, from one 
sort to another, with a cry in my spirit, Can ye 
tell news of my beloved? Where doth he dwell? 
Where doth he appear? But their voices were 
still strange to me; and I would retire sad and 
oppressed, and bowed down in spirit, from them. 
For truly I can say, [ had not been capable of 
80 much misery as my soul lay in, for many 
years, had not my love been so deep and true 
towards the Lord my God, and my desires so 
great after the sensible enjoyment of his spirit, 
according to the promise and way of the Gos- 

1. Yet this I can also say, in uprightness of 

eart, it was not gifts I desired, to appear and 
shine before men in; but grace and holiness, 
and the spirit of the Lord dwelling in me, to 
act my heart by his grace, and to preserve me 
in holiness. Now surely, all serious, sober, 
sensible people, will be ready to inquire how I 
came satisfyingly to know the Lord at length: 
or whether I do yet certainly know him, and 
am yet truly satisfiéd. Yes, indeed, I am satis- 
fied at my very heart. Truly my heart is united 
to him whom I longed after, in an everlasting 


how came this about? will some say. Why 
thus: the Lord opened my spirit. The Lord 
gave me the certain and sensible feeling of the 
pure seed, which had been with me from the be- 
ginning. The Lord caused his holy power to 
fall upon me, and gave me such an inward 
demonstration and feeling of the seed of life, 
that I cried out in my spirit, 7’his is he, this is 
he, there is not another, there never was another. 
He was always near me though I knew him not, 
not so sensibly, not so distinctly, as now he was 
revealed in me, and to me by the Father. O 
thut I might now be joined to him, and he alone 
might live in me! And so, in the willingness 
which God had wrought in me, in this day of 
his power to my soul, I gave up to be instructed, 
exercised, and led by him, in the waiting for 
and feeling of his holy seed, that all might be 
wrought out of me which could not live with 
the seed, but would be hindering the dwelling 
and reigning of the seed in me, while it re- 
mained and had power. And soI have gone 
through a sore travail and fight of afflictions and 
temptations of many kinds ; wherein the Lord 
hath been merciful to me, in helping me, and pre- 
serving the spark of life in me, in the midst of 
many things which had befallen me, whose na- 
ture tended to quench and extinguish it. Now, 
the Lord knows, these things I do not utter in a 
boasting way ; but would rather be speaking of 
my nothingness, my emptiness, my weakness, my 
manifold infirmities, which I feel more than 
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ever. The Lord hath broken the man’s part in 
me, and I am a worm and no man before him. 
I have no strength to doany good or service for 
him ; nay, I cannot watch over or preserve my- 
self. I feel daily, that I keep not alive my own 
soul; but am weaker before men, yea weaker in 
my spirit, as in myself than ever I have been. 
But I cannot but utter to the praise of my God, 
and I feel his arm stretched out for me; and 
my weakness, which I feel in myself, is not my 
loss, but advantage before him. And these 
things I write, as having no end at all therein 
of my own, but felt it required of me ; and so 
in submission to my God, have I given up to 
do it, leaving the success and service of it with 
him. 

Now, thus having met with the true way, 
and walked with the Lord therein, wherein 
daily certainly, yea, and full assurance of faith 
and of understanding is at length obtained, I 
cannot be silent, true love and pure life stirring 
in me, and moving me, but am necessitated to 
testify of it to others; and this is it :—to re- 
tire inwardly and wait to feel somewhat of the 
Lord, somewhat of his holy Spirit and power; 
discovering and drawing from that which is 
contrary to him, and into his holy nature and 
heavenly image. And then, as the mind is 
joined to this, somewhat is received, some true 
life, some true light, some true discerning; 
which the creature not exceeding, but abiding 
in the measure of, is safe. But it is easy erring 
from this, but hard abiding with it, and not 
going before its leadings. But he that feels 
ife, and begins in life, doth he not begin 
safely? And he that waits and fears, and goes 
on no further than his captain goes before him, 
doth he not proceed safely? Yea, very safely, 
even till he cometh to be so settled and estab- 
lished in the virtue, demonstration, and power 
of Truth, as nothing can prevail to shake him. 
Now, blessed be the Lord, there are many at 
this day, who can truly and faithfully witness, 
that they have been brought by the Lord to 
this state. And thus have we learned of the 
Lord ; to wit, not by the high-striving, aspiring 
mind; but by lying low, and being contented 
with a little. If but a crumb of bread, (yet if 
bread), if but a drop of water, (yet if oe 
we have been contented with it, and also than 
ful to the Lord for it: nor by thoughtfulness, 
and wise searching, and deep considering with 
our own wisdom and reason have we obtained it ; 
but in the still, meek, and humble waiting, 
have we found that brought into the death, 
which is not to know the mysteries of God’s 
kingdom ; and that which is to live, made 
alive, and increase in life. Therefore he that 
would truly know the Lord, let him take heed 
of his own reason and understanding. I tried 
this way very far, for I considered most serious- 
ly and uprightly. I prayed, I read the Scrip- 


tures, I earnestly desired to understand and 
find out, whether that which this people, 
called Quakers, testified of, was the only way 
and truth of God, as they seemed to me but to 
pretend ; but for all this, prejudices multiplied 
upon me, and strong reasonings against them, 
which appeared to me as unanswerable. But 
when the Lord revealed his seed in me, and 
touched my heart therewith, which adminis. 
tered true life and virtue to me, I presently felt 
them there, the children of the Most High, and 
so grown up in his life, power, and holy domin- 
ion, (as the inward eye, being opened by the 
Lord, sees), as drew forth.from me great rever- 
ence of heart, and praises to the Lord, who had 
so appeared among men, in these latter days. 
And as God draweth, in any respect, oh! give 
up in faithfulness to bim. Despise the shame, 
take up the cross ; for indeed it is a way whieh 
is very cross to man, and which his wisdom will 
exceedingly be ashamed of; but that must be 
denied ond turned from, and the secret, sensible 
drawings of God’s spirit waited for, and given 
up to. Mind people, he that will come into 
the new covenant, must come into the obedi- 
ence of it. The light of life, which God hath 
hid in the heart, is the covenant ; and from this 
covenant God doth not give knowledge, to satis- 
fy the vast, aspiring, comprehending wisdom of 
man ; but living knowledge, to feed that which 
is quickened by him; which knowledge is given 
in the obedience, and is very sweet and precious 
to the state of him that knows how to feed upon 
it. Yea, truly, this is of a very excellent, pure, 
precious nature ; and a little of it weighs down 
that great, vast knowledge, in the comprehend- 
ing part, which man’s spirit and nature s0 
much prizeth and presseth after. 

And truly, friends, I witness at this day, a 
great difference between the sweetness of com- 
prehending the knowledge of things, as ex- 
pressed in the Scriptures, (this I fed much on 
formerly), and tasting the hidden life, the hid- 
den manna in the heart, which is my food now, 
blessed forever be the Lord, my God and 
Saviour. Oh! that others had a true, certain 
and sensible taste of the life, virtue and guod- 
ness of the Lord, as it is revealed there! 
Surely it, could not but kindle the true hunger, 
and inflame the true thirst ; which can never be 
satisfied but by the true bread, and by water 
from the living fountain. This the Lord, in 
the tenderness of his love, and in the riches of 
his grace and mercy hath brought us to; and 
this we earnestly and uprightly desire and en- 
deavor, that others may be brought to also; 
that they may rightly in the true silence of the 
flesh, and in the pure stillness of spirit, wait 
for, and in the Lord’s due time, receive that 
which answers the desire of the awakened mind 
and soul, and satisfies it with the true, precious 
sybstance, forevermore. Amen. 
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Oh! I have known it to be a bitter thing to 
follow this wisdom [carnal wisdom] in under- 
standing of Scriptures, in remembering of 
Scriptures, in remembering of experiences, and 
ja many more inward ways of workings, that 
many cannot bear to hear. The Lord hath 
judged me for that, and [ have borne the bur- 
den and condemnation of that, which many at 
this day wear as their crown. And now, what 
am Latlength? A poor worm? Whom can 
I warn effectually ? Whom canI help? Whom 
can I stop from running into the pit? But 
though I am nothing, | must speak, for the 
Lord draweth and moveth me; and how un- 
serviceable soever my pity be, yet my bowels 
cannot but roll, both towards those that are in 
misery, and those that are running inte misery. 

1 am a lover of mankind in general, and have 
been a deep sufferer with and travailer for, all 
the miserable. None knows the path of my 
sorrows, or the extent of my bowels, but he 
that made me. It is not natural, or kindly to 
me, to upbraid @ny man with any kind of wick- 
edness, or ever so justly deserved misery ; but 
my bowels work concerning him towards the 
spring of eternal power and compassions : even 
as I would be pitied, and represented to the 
Father of mercies in the like condition. In- 
deed I have been emptied from vessel to vessel, 
and tossed with multitudes of storms and tem 
pests ; yet the savor of my life remaineth with 
me to this day, and the Spirit of my God 
breatheth on my heart: blessed be His holy 
name forever! And though I walk with one 
sort of people, because my heart saith, yea, the 

Spirit of the eternal God hath witnessed unto 
me, and shown me io that light which cannot 
be deceived, that they are the people, whom he 
hath chosen out of all the gatherings through- 
out the earth, from the apostacy, to manifest his 
power in, and his presence among: I say, 
though I have been guided, and led by the 
Spirit of the Lord to walk among these; yet I am 
not bounded there, either in the love, or in the 
unity of my heart; but I have unity with the 
integrity and zeal for God which is in others, 
of what sort or gathering soever; and I have 
tender bowels for all, even for those which hate 
and persecute that which is my life, and hath 
the love of my heart forever. Oh! how have 
J prayed for the lost world! For all the souls 
of mankind: how hath my soul bowed in un- 
utterable breathings of spirit before my God, 
and could not be silenced, until he quieted my 
spirit in the righteousness and excellency of 
his will, and bid me leave it to him. 

(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REFLECTIONS. 


Feeling inclined to meditation, I walked out 
in the open air, to gaze (as far as the eye could 
reach) upon the visible world, and contemplate 
the goodness and wisdom of Him who is “ great 
and marvellous in all His works.” I looked at 
the sun shining in meridian splendor, and re- 
flected that it would soon go down in the west- 
ero horizon, to enlighten another hemisphere, 
leaving us in darkness, when the twinkling 
stars would appear one after another, until the 
whole firmament would be in a glow, and the 
moon would rise in her majesty and shine queen 
of the night. These, and innumerable other 
suns and planets, have from time immemorial 
moved in their respective spheres, performing 
the purpose designed by that Being who cre- 
ated and sustains them all. I said in my heart 
who*can doubt the omniscience, omnipotence 
and omnipresence of Him who said, “ Let there 
be light, and there was light.” ~ 

I cast my eyes upon the brown earth, and I 
thought how wonderful it is that it brings forth 
not only such a profusion of tender blades of 
grass, so beautifully green, but the delicate 
flowers of every form and gorgeous hue,—the 
sturdy oak, the cedar and the fir tree—the 
grains and fruits to support the animal king- 
dom,—and reflecting how wonderfully all His 
works in the universe are adapted to the wants, 
the convenience and happiness of man, when he 
moves under the guidance of that divine law 
given him by his Creator, calling for reverence 
and gratitude in every soul, surely none but 
‘the fool” —the man void of undetstanding— 
can say, “ There is no God.” Again I looked 
upon the earth, and felt that I loved it, for it 
was my mother; she had fed me all my life 
long, and would soon open her kind arms, and 
hide in her bosom my mortal remains when no 
longer fit to be looked upon by mortal eye. I 
felt the subject was too vast for human language 
to portray, therefore conclude with the poet in 
saying, 

“ When all thy mercies, O my God, 
My rising soul surveys, 


Transported with the view, I’m lost 
In wonder, love and praise. 


“Oh, how shall words with equal warmth 
The gratitude declare 
That glows within my ravished heart ; 
But Thou canst read it there.” 
From A FRIEND. 
anennienntitlifiliiincamen 
A lovable Christian is one who hits the 
golden mean between easy, good-natured laxity 
of conscience, on the one hand, and stern, un- 
genial moroseness on the other. He is sound, 
and yet ripe, sweet and mellow. He never in- 
curs contempt by yielding to men’s sinful preju- 
dices, ner does he incur the antipathy of others 
by doing right in a hateful, surly, or bigoted way. 











































Said the learned Dr. Donne to his friends 
when dying, ‘I repent of all my life but the 
parvof it I have spent in communion with God 
and doing good to men.” 
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EXTRACT FROM THE WORKS OF WILLIAM LAW. 
“ Discovering the true way of turning to God and 
of finding the Kingdom of Heaven, the riches of 

Eternity in our souls.” 

Thou hast seen, dear reader, the nature and 
necessity of regeneration, be persuaded there- 
fore fully to believe, and firmly to settle in thy 
mind this most certain truth, that all our salva- 
tion consists in the manifestation of the nature, 
life, and spirit of Jesus Christ in our inward 
new man. This alone is Christian redemption; 
this alone delivers from the guilt and power of 
sin; this alone redeema, renews, and regains the 
first life of God in the soul of man. Every- 
thing besides this is self, is fiction, is propriety, 
is our will, and, however colored, is only thy 
old man, with all his deeds. Enter therefore 
with all thy heart into this truth; let thy eye 
be always upon it, do everything in view of 
it, try everything by the truth of it ; lovewoth- 
ing but for the sake of it. Wherever thou 
goest, whatever thou doest,—at home or abroad, 
in the field or at church,—do all in a desire of 
union with Christ, in imitation of his tempers 
and inclinations, and look upon all as nothing, 
but that which exercises and increases the 
spirit and life of Christ in thy soul. From 
morning to night keep Jesus in thy heart ; long 
for nothing, desire nothing, hope for nothing, 
but to have all that is within thee changed into 
the spirit and temper of the Holy Jesus. Let this 
be thy Christianity, thy church and thy reli- 

ion, For this new birth in Christ, thus firmly 
Belicved and continually desired, will do every- 
thing that thou wantest to have done in thee ; it 
will dry up all the springs of vice, stop all the 
workings of evil in thy nature, it will bring all 
that is good into thee, it will open all the Gos- 
pel within thee, and thou wilt know what it is 
to be taught of God. This longing desire of 
thy heart to be one with Christ will soon put a 
stop to all the vanity of thy life, and nothing 
will be admitted to enter into thy heart, or pro- 
ceed from it, but what comes from God, and re- 
turns to God. Thou wilt soon be, as it were, tied 
and bound in the chains of all holy affections 
and desires; thy mouth will have a watch set 
upon it; thy ears would willingly hear nothing 
that does not tend to God, nor thy eyes be open, 
but to see and find occasions of doing good. In 
a word, when this faith bas got both thy head 
and thy heart, it will then be with thee as it 
was with the merchant who found a pearl of 
great price, it will make thee gladly to sell all 
thou hast, and buy it. For all that had seized 
and possessed the heart of any man, whatever 
the merchant of this world had got together, 
whether of riches power, honor, learning or 
reputation, loses all its value,—is counted but as 
dung and willingly parted with,—as soon as this 


“glorious pearl, the new birth in Christ Jesus, is 


discovered and found by him. This, therefore, 
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may serve as a touchstone, whereby every one 
may try the truth of his state: if the old man 
is still a merchant within thee, trading in all sorts 
of worldly honor, power or learning ; if the wis. 
dom of this world is not foolishness to thee; if 
earthly interests and sensual pleasures are still 
the desires of thy heart, and only covered under 
a form of godliness, a cloak of creeds, observ. 
ances and institutions of religion,—thou mayest 
be assured that the pearl of great price is not 
yet found by thee. For where Christ is born, 
or his spirit rises up in the soul, there all self 
is denied, and obliged to turn out ; there all car- 
nal wisdom, arts of advancement, with every 
pride and glory of this life, are so many 
heathen idols all willingly renounced, and the 
man is not only content, but rejoices to say, 
that his kingdom is not of this world. 


<<. 





Oh, the loss to saints who drench their 
spirits in continued sadness, and waste their 
days in complaint and groans, and so make 
themselves, both in body and.mind, urfit for 
the sweet, heavenly work of praise. Instead 
of being employed in the praise of God, they 
are questioning their worthiness and studying 
their miseries, and so rob God of his glory, and 
themselves of their consolation. 





THE SERVICE OF GOD. 


Amongst the many points which distinguish 
the revealed religion of the Bible from the 
systems of heathenism or of philosophy, is that 
of the kind of service which it demands of 
those who would obey and please Him. It is 
not only fear and reverence, not only a con- 
formity to some external forms of devotion or 
worship, but a surrender of the whole man unto 
God, a consecration of every gift, aspiration and 
possession to Himand His cause. Christianity 
is the only thorough religion, the only one that 
attacks the seat of man’s mora! disease, and 
that endeavors to make of him a new creature, 
in thought, will and life a servant and child of 
the Most High. No one, then, who would oc- 
cupy that position and fulfil its obligation, and, 
at the same time, realize all its blessedness, 
must shrink from this complete self-conse- 
eration. In its merely outward manifestations 
and in times of prosperity, moral and physical, 
most Christians devote themselves to this ser- 
vice with cheerfulness, but they often find it a 
very serious struggle to act as the devoted ser- 
vants of God, when seasons of adversity or 
temptations come upon them. To serve God, 
to fulfil His whole will, even in disappoint- 
ment and affliction, how hard a task is 
this! To endure chastisement, to be patient 
when He smites, to suffer His wisdom to dic- 
tate for us when our own will would be some- 
thing very different, that many learn. But to 
transmute adverse -providences into positive 
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blessiugs, to advance our own spiritual welfare 
when a heavy load of sorrow is resting upon us, 

to serve the wiil of God, willingly and con- 

seiously, when the bitter cup of humiliation 

and trial is given us to drink, this is a virtue and 

victory difficult to acquire, yet ever to be sought 
after. The Christian’s constant effort must be 

to reduce his whole character and life to a 
state of the most intimate d-pendence upon and 

communion with God. When that condition 
of spirituality is reached, the Christian will ex- 

tract from circumstances which seem most ad- 

verse to the attainment of such a result, ad- 
vantages and blessings which can not only not 
be derived in any other way, but are, in them- 
selves, so incalculably valuable and glorious. 
Adversity and trial will not only be borne 
humbly aed uncomplainingly, but through them 
he will be brought toa more thorough know- 

ledge of himself, and a deeper appreciation of 
the mind and love of God. 

It is, however, not alone in such dispensa- 
tiuns in which we have no difficulty of perceiv- 
ing the directing hand of Him, who is Supreme 
in the universe, that the task is laid upon the 
Christian of thinking and acting as the obe- 
dient servant of the Lord in heaven, but in 
many others which are no less the products of 
His care and wisdom. From whom come hap- 
piness, health, the possession of wealth? If 
they come from God, is there no responsi- 
bility to serve Him by these gifts? The true 
servant of God will keep himself unspoiled by 
prosperity, will not be lifted up by pride, will 
not clutch with eager hand the advantages and 
enjoyments of wealth, but will use all the gifts 
which make his life happy and bright, as a 
conscientious steward. And if any one would 
accept the service of God, honestly and for its 
own sake, he must make ita matter of principle 
to keep himself up to the steady recognition of 
his position as a dependent and servant of the 
Heavenly Master. He must educate himself 
to the constant practice of the duties which 
rest upon him as such. Runnoing through the 
whole of bis life and spiritual consciousness 
must be the thought that he is not his own, 
that this is only a passing probationary state 
of existence, a time of trial, a season of prepa- 
ration. God gives him the possession of mouey, 
talents, happiness or any otuer good thing, that 
in them and by means of them, he may 
the more abundantly be able to do His holy 
will. With increased opportunities of serving 
Christ should come a proportionate williogness 
todoso. The settled, unchanging purpose of 
his life must be that of magnifying the name 
of his gracious Father, and of fulfilling all the 
duties which rest upon one who has accepted 
His service as his highest obligation and fullest 

oy. 
Whether, then, brightness or darkness be the 
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Christian’s lot, bis duties are the same, his ac- 
countability is the same. Neither of them 
should abate his anxiety or determination to be 
found a steadfast and conscientious servant. 
What we all need is to measure things by their 
right value, to attain to a calm and unwavering 
purpose by which our life shall be regulated, to 
set ourselves once and forever to the task of 
carrying out the will of God so far as it con- 
cerns ourselves and we are able to perform it, 
and all this irrespective of the outward con- 
dition in which we may be placed. It is from a 
want of this firm resolve, because there is such 
an indefiniteness in spiritual conception and 
determination, because they allow themselves 
to be made so completely the victim of circum- 
stances, without considering that these are all 
of God’s ordering, that so many lamentably 
fail both in the performance of that amount of 
positive work in the service of God, which is 
warranted by their opportunities and endow- 
ments, and in the acquisition of a steady, peace- 
ful, growing spirituality. What they need is 
to accept the service of God in its fullest sense 
and at once, without hesitation —TZhe Mo- 


ravian. 
——@030—q<608 


From Hedge’s Reason in Religion. 
THE SPIRIT IN THE LETTER. 


It will not do to quarrel with the letter, the 
spirit requires it. Spirit will not stay without 
a letter to hold it, as every one kaows from his 
own experience. Whatavails your vision, your 
aspiration, your ideal, and what avail your kind 
purposes and generous emotions, if they do not 
embody themselves? You have a vision of ex- 
cellence ; it fills your whole soul; your spirit is 
aglow with it; it is your spirit for the time; 
and could your spiritual interior at that moment 
be laid open and portrayed asa photograph fixes 
the fleeting expression of the countenance, the 
portrait would be that of a hero or asaint. What 
boots it, if you do not embody that spirit in 
some word or work? It expires with the pulses 
of the breast ; it evaporates with a breath, and 
no man is benefitted by it; it was, and is not, 
and no memorial of it remains to kindle as- 
piration in another, or to rekindle it in your- 
self. But express that spirit, record it in some 
way, embody it somewhere, and you add some- 
thing to the spirit’s life and the world’s riches. 
As yet, it is a mere breath that steals over the 
soul, a possibility only ; you are none the better 
for it, nor any one else, if itend so. And yet 
the spirit is good and holy and divine as that 
which fired St. Francis when he poured out his 
soul in measureless love, or that which flooded 
the heart of Jesus when he prayed for his 
enemies on the cross. But divine as it is in 
possibility, it is nothing in reality until it is 
embodied ; and it may be worse than nothing 
as exhausting sensibility in leaves without 
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fruit, like the infructious fig-tree whose leafy 
and lying luxuriance availed nothing, but drew 
to itself a curse. As yet it is a mere breath ; 
shall it end so,—a passing wind, whence coming 
ou heed not, nor whither going? or shall it 
ome actual, and a fact of life? Express it, 
actualize it in some way, and straightway it be- 
comes life, a thing, a fact; insignificant in ap- 
pearance, obscure in place, evanescent in time ; 
but still, life, and a fountain of life to others, 
an influence in the world, and so an actual con- 
stituent part of the world, inseparable, indes- 
tructible. The difference between it and 
spirit unexpressed is simply infinite,—the dif- 
ference between something and nothing. I 
fancy that, when the soul reckons with us in 
our day of judgment, we shall burn less with the 
memory of bad acts or words, than of good de- 
signs unembodied, and worthy thoughts unex- 
ressed. All spirit, so far as it is good and 
holy at all, is a unity. The spirit that prays in 
any of us to-day, if the genuine fire of devotion 
is in us, is the same which discoursed in the 
Sermon on thte Mount, and opened the eyes of 
the blind; which blew into.the soul of Peter, 
and drove Paul like a rolling thing around 
the world, and built up universal Christendom, 
with its temples and its Scriptures, its sanctities 
and its arts. The difference between the spirit 
that did all this, and the holy thought that 
stirs my heart to-day, and remains unexpressed, 
is not in quality, but in outwardness,—the dif. 
ference between the spirit with a letter, and 
the spirit without it. ° ° : ° : 

We are indebted to the letter as much as to 
the spirit,—to the spirit only through the letter. 
And when we consider how a piece of parch- 
ment in a registrar’s office, which is not even 
looked at once in a lifetime, may fix the oc- 
cupation of large portions of the earth’s surface 
for thousands of years; and how a printed 
paper which they call a Constitution may de- 
termine the political condition of a nation,—- 
the measure of external freedom enjoyed or 
bondage endured, of millions of people; and 
how some leaves inscribed with tables of figures 
will enable a ship’s company to find their way 
across the pathless sea, and to circumnavigate 
the world,—when, I say, we consider these 
things, and note the power of the letter, and the 
value of its function in the secular economy of 
life, we may come to think respectfully of its 
agency as a power in religion. 

It must be granted toe those who argue the 
cause of the spirit against the letter, that nu 
existing letter can endure forever, or continue 
forever to hold the place which it once held in 
the spirituil economy. Every form in which 
the spirit clothes itself, every body it puts on, is 
transient; every existing organization is de- 
structible, and to be destroyed. The spirit en- 
dures, the form perishes. Yet even here we 
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must distinguish between form and type; that 
is, between the material form and the spiritual 
—between soul and body. Every form of being 
which is not exceptional or transitional and ac- 
cidental, expresses a type which will reappear 
when the form which now embodies it is dis. 
solved. In other words, the form will repro. 
duce itself continually. The- human body is 
fragile and corruptible ; all the bodies in which 
humanity is now invested will soon be dust, 
but the human form will endure while heaven 
and earth remain, and when the heavens and 
the earth that now are have passed away. The 
human form is a letter that can never become 
obsolete. And so there may be types of the 
spirit in the present institutions and ordinances 
of religion, which will survive their dissolution, 
and reproduce themselves in new and similar 
ordinances, if ever the present shall pass out of 
use ; as indeed the present are reproductions of 
elder rites. : . . . : , 

This also must be conceded, that in no letter 
is the spirit fully and perfectly expressed, and 
that the letter still requires the spirit to inter- 
pret its import, and to make it available to those 
who would use it. It is a medium of spiritual 
life to those only who come to it in and with 
the spirit. Without that touch of kindred life, 
it is dead and deadening. Then it is that ‘the 
letter killeth.”’ The metallic wire which con- 
veys your message to a distant friend, and his 
to you, possesses that capacity in a latent state. 
No manipulation can make it work to that end 
without the touch of the electric fluid which 
developes its secret virtue. Nevertheless, that 
metallic wire is a necessary condition of the 
communication desired; no other medium can 
supply its place, nor can the communication 
take effect without a medium. So is the letter 
without the spirit, and yet an indispensable 
mediator of spirit. 

It is an old controversy, the dispute concern- 
ing the letter and the spirit in religion. All 
parties agree in asserting the supremacy of the 
spirit. The only question is, whether any, and 
how much, of letter is essential to spirit. There 
is always a party in the church who despise 
the letter and disparage ordinances and all ex- 
ternal sanctities. They think they have Paul 
on their side, when they quote these words of 
his, ‘‘ The letter killeth.” But Paul is not to 
be so understood. He does not condemn the 
letter as such,—any and every letter,—but 
only the literality and empty formality which 
Judaism in his day had come to be. The cor- 
rect application of this saying will depend on 
what we assume to be the object of the word 
“killeth.” It is not the spirit that the letter 
killeth ; on the contrary, we have seen that the 
letter is necessary to any continued life of the 
spirit;—not the spirit, but those who rest in 
the letter alone; those who separate the letter 
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from tho spirit, and make it supreme and final.| Eaglish memories, should combine’ to lend a 


The fault, then, is not in the letter, but in those 
who use it. 

















































Dr. Cudworth says, speaking of holiness, “ If 
it be but hearty and sincere, it can no more de 
cut off and discontinued from God, than a sun- 
beam here upon earth can be broken off from 
its intercourse with the sun, and be left alone 
amidst the mire and dirt of this world. Holi- 
ness is something of God, wherever it is. It 
is an efflux from Him, that always hangs upon 
Him, and lives in Him; as the sunbeams, al- 
though they gild this lower world, and spread 
their golden wings over us, yet they are not so 
much here, where they shine, as in the sun 
from whence they flow.” 

From the London Times. 
BUNNHILL-FIELDS. 

Among the historic sights of London there 
are not many which can lay claim to more ven- 
erable association than the Bunnhill fields 
burial-ground, in Finsbury. It was first used 
for interment at the time of the great plague, 
and is the site of “the great pit in Finsbury,” 
spoken of in Defoe’s narrative. At that time, 
instead of being surrounded by one of the 
gloomiest neighborhoods of brick and mortar 
that are characteristic of London, it lay quite 
open to the country. Since then it has been 
one of the principal places of interment for the 
great sects of non-conformists who objected to 
the burial service in the Book of Common 
Prayer. It hasin fact been called the “‘ Campo 
Santo of the Dissenters,” and it well deserves 
the name. Here are interred Dr. Goodwin, 
the Independent preacher, who attended Crom- 
well on his death-bed; Dr. John Owen, the 
famous Puritan, Vice Chancellor of Oxford, 
and General Fleetwood, Cromwell’s son-in-law. 
Here above all lie the remains of the greatest but 
one of Puritan writers,—the man who, perhaps, 
has done more than any other author to per- 
petuate among Englishmen the best parts of 
the Puritan theology. In other words, to a 
vault in these grounds are entrusted the re- 
mains of John Bunyan. Here, too, lie the 
bodies of George Fox, the founder of the 

Quakers ; of the mother of the Wesleys, and 

of Isaac Watts. Here lies Defoe himself, amid 

one of the scenes which his pen has immor- 
talized. Stothard, the artist, was buried here, 
as late as 1834, and in short for nearly two 
centuries, the ground has been a chosen rest- 
ing place of the non-conformists. Such a place 
deserves to be treated with no less reverence 
than if it were legally consecrated ground. 


The mere respect for two centuries of the dead, 
should alone insure its preservation; but to a 
spot which contains such names as we have 
mentioned, religious associations, no less than 






peculiar sanctity. It is with the greatest regret, 
therefore, we learn that any occasion has arisen 
for fear lest this almost consecrated ground 
should be abandoned to the common uses 
of bricks and mortar. 
serious danger of such a desecration we do not 
believe, but a difficulty has been raised on the 
subject which would be sufficient to provoke 
some ill feeling, unless it be promptly met in a 
proper spirit. The burial-ground in question 
is part of the great estate of the Finsbury Pre- 
bend, which, in consequence of recent legisla- 
tion, is now vested in the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission. 
the Corporation of London fora term of 99 
years, dating from 1768, and it will revert, 
therefore, with its enormous revenues, to the 
Ecclesiastical Commission in 1867. With the 
rest of the estate the Commission wiil of course 
enter into absolute possession of Bunnhill-fields 
burying ground, and the non conformists appear 
to be in consderable alarm lest the appetite of 
the Commission for an increased income should 
prove too strong for their respect to the memory 
of Dissenters. 
1863, a Mr. Iverny, acting on behalf of the 
representatives of the persons buried in this 
ground, proposed to this Commission to pur- 
chase the freehold of the land on the expira- 
tion of the lease in 1867. The Commission 
expressed their willingness to agree to the sale 
for about a tenth of the present value of the 
land, on condition that it should be kept for- 
ever asa burial-ground, and should revert to 
them if it were ever appropriated to any other 
purpose. 
served the matter would have been settled; but 
it seems afterwards to have occurred to the 
Dissenters that they were already entitled to 
the permanent possession of the grfund with- 
out making any further payment for it. The 
vaults and graves had been paid for just as at 
other burial grounds; and it certainly seemed 
somewhat unreasonable that the representatives 
of the deceased persons should be called upon, 
long after the death of their friends, to pay a 
further sum in order to insure their quiet pos- 
session of graves which had in the first instance 
been duly purchased. 


That there is any 


The whole estate had been leased to 


At all events, in December, 


If this arrangement had been ob- 


The Dissenters are 
anxious to preserve the ground; the Commis- 
sion, by their offer, show that they are equally 
averse to desecrating it, and the corporation 
allege that they have no right todo so. How- 
ever the dispute may be decided, therefore, we 
may rest assured that Bunnbhill-fields will be 
treated with as much respect as if it had been 
legal!y consecrated ; and every one will rejoice 
that there is no danger of a contrary result. 
There are always ample reasons, on sanitary 
grounds, for preserving these open burial places 
from interference ; but in a spot appropriated 
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to the use of so celebrated a body of men, any 
desecration would be more than usually un- 
pardonable. 
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DEVOTIONAL INFLUENCES.—In maintaining 
a testimony against formal observances, it is 
needful that we discriminate wisely, lest we re- 
ject habits through which our spiritual life may 
be strengthened. If we examine the ground of 
this righteous testimony, we must perceive that 
it was not against a form, but against a lifeless 
observance of it, that Friends felt bound to 
testify. While the use of set words addressed 
at stated periods to the Most High may justly 
be considered a vain oblation, a drawing near 
with the mouth when the heart is afar off, to 
retire awhile from the active duties of the day 
and sit together in solemn silence, to read a few 
verses in Scripture or a portion of some other 
good book, is a simple avail of the means pro- 
vided by the Giver of all Good for training the 
youthful mind in habits of reverence and self- 
examination. 

While it has not been the custom of Friends 
to advise their members to assemble their house- 
holds daily for family devotion, concerned 
fathers and mothers among us have felt it right 
frequently to collect their families to wait in 
stillness for the arisings of truth upon the mind, 
that thereby their spiritual strength might be 
renewed. 

Though parents may often feel little qualifi- 
cation for such a duty, yet, if they will regard 
the practice as an opportunity to encourage 
devotional feeling in their children, and humbly 
ask the guidance of the Holy Spirit in the en- 
deavor, we believe they will realize the habit to 
be attended with a blessing not only to their 
children, but also to themselves. 

We have stated seasons of assembling for 
religious worship, and should we not in our 
different families gather the members together, 
that the incense of gratitude may unitedly arise 
for the endearing ties of home and kindred, 
and the other numberless blessings by which 
we are surrounded. Parents who thus manifest 
to their children a concern for their spiritual 
growth, may have their own faith renewed, 
their desires for holiness strengthened, and 
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their efforts to maintain a watchful and con. 
sistent life increased, through the means used 
to advance the welfare of their offspring, while 
the children who are the objects of such tender 
cage may find the recollection of it a preserva 
tion to them in after years. 

It may be that the child does not at the time 
appreciate such concern, but when far removed 
from the parental home, and exposed to the 
trials and temptations of adult life——when the 
cares and the pleasures of the world engross his 
time and his thoughts, and the still, small voice 
of the monitor within is seldom heeded,—in 
some quiet hour the remembrance of a father’s 
solicitude or a mother’s love may steal into his 
heart with resistless power, and Divine Grace, 
operating through the affections, may awaken 
his dormant conscience. The habits of that 
early home, hallowed by tender associations, 
may then be resumed to his strength and com- 
fort. 





“THE CITIZENS’ ASSOCIATION OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA.”—This is the modest title of a new 
organization which has received from the Legis- 
lature of our State a charter which bestows 
upon it most important and responsible obli- 
gations. - 

In view of the rapid increase of pauperism, 
vagrancy and crime, it is one of the highest 
duties of the age to institute measures to pre- 
vent, or at least to remedy these evils. 

Purely “ missionary labors” in the midst of 
the most depraved portions of our population, 
effect but little in comparison with the vast 
work that needs to be done. Legislation seems 
inadequate to the task, and the eleemosynary 
relief of benevolent individuals and societies, 
though honorable and merciful to a large de- 
gree, leave the records of crime still fearful in 
numbers and character. 

Public begging has increased among us to an 
alarming extent, and vagrancy has even as- 
sumed the rank of a profession, in the pursuit 
of which men and women filch from the un- 
suspecting, with all the exact routine of a well- 
ordered system. 

Drinking-houses are fostered by the law ;— 
the cost of licenses is very small, and the pe- 
nalty for selling the most poisonous drinks 
without authority is so insignificant as to ren- 
der the offence scarcely worth avoiding. 
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In view of these facts, and of those collateral ' 


and incidental facts, which attach to this sub- 
ject, it is proposed by the Association to collect 
statistics, and inquire into the causes of these 
sad evils, and to institute measures for their 
remedy or removal. 

Intemperance is regarded as a physical dis- 
ease, as well as a moral evil. The alcoholic 
poison in the human system operates in its spe- 
cific direction as other poisons do, to induce 
their peculiar symptoms. It creates a disease 
of the nervous system, the most terrible in its 
effects, and capable of being transmitted to other 
generations. We all know the sad desolation 
it creates in the’ moral and mental nature, and 
how it entails sorrow, shame, poverty, pauper- 
ism, and fearful death. 

The Association proposes to offer homes for 
young men and women, who are addicted to 
this vice, or who may feel themselves tending 
toward the drunkard’s way,—surrounding them 
with influences to exalt their aspirations, and 
bring them to suitable conceptions of their 
responsibilities and destiny, hoping in this way 
to save some, while by wholesome teaching, and 
earnest labor, to create in the public mind more 
truthful views of duty. 

We commend this new movement to the 
favorable consideration of our readers. Many 
people have wealth in abundance for the use of 
which they must give account. It can be pro- 
fitably invested in the direction of improving 
public morals, and thus promoting the safety of 
our children. 

Communications on the subject may be ad- 
dressed to Dr. Josep Parrisu, Philadelphia. 





Spiritual wealth has its temptations as well 
as temporal wealth, 


AN ANCIENT STOVE. 

“The oldest stove, probably, in the United 
States, is one which warms the hall of Virginia’s 
Capitol in Richmond. It was made in England, 
and sent to Virginia in 1770, and warmed the 
House of Burgesses for sixty years before it 
was removed to its present location, where it 
has been for thirty years. It has survived 
three British monarchs; has been contempo- 
Taneous with four kingly monarchies, two re 
publics and two imperial governments of 
France. The great Republic of America has 
been torn by internecine strife, the breaches 
partly healed, and still the old stove remains, 
Uomoved in the midst of all.” 





EXTRACTS FROM SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF 
FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA 
FOR THE AID AND ELEVATION OF THE 
FREEDMEN. 

The time of our Annual Meeting having 
been changed from the First month to the 
Fifth, the Report now presented embraces @ 
period of sixteen months. 

Previous to Kleventh month last, two Associ- 
ations of our friends existed in this city, both 
of which were engaged in collecting money and 
supplies, and forwarding them for the aid of 
the freedmen. The efforts of one were particu- 
larly directed to the relief of their physical 
wants; the other, while embracing this point, 
added to its sphere of labor that of sending 
teachers and establishing schools among them. 
As many Friends were members of both of 
these Associations, confusion sometimes arose in 
the minds of contributors in regard to their 
separate provinces ; it was therefore concluded 
that an advantage would result from their 
union, and the ‘ Woman’s Association of 
Philadelphia for the Relief of the Freedmen ” 
and “ Friends’ Association of Philadelphia for 
the Aid and Elevation of the Freedmen” were 
merged into one organization, under the latter 
title. 

At the commencement of the year 1865, the 
schools under our care were located at Mason’s 
Island and Camp Wadsworth; LydiaT. Atkinson, 
Sarah A. Cadwallader and Sarah KE. Lobb being 
teachers at the former place, and Mary McClain 
atthe latter. Margaret Preston, who had been 
engaged as nurse in the Hospital at Mason’s 
Island, had been sent to St. Mary’s County, 
Md., to inquire into the condition of the Freed- 
people on the Government farms there. She 
remained a few weeks, doing what she could 
for their amelioration and comfort; but, that 
locality being subsequently selected by our 
friends in New York as a field of labor, and 
we have no organization elsewhere requiring 
the services of a nurse, it was concluded to 
leave her at liberty to make any other engage- 
ment. This faithful laborer among the Freed- 
men has since been removed by death. 

An Industrial School, which had been es- 
tablished at Mason’s Island, was in successful 
operation, and, notwithstanding the prevalence 
of sickness, which interfered with the regular 
attendance of the pupils, a large number of 
garments, also bed-ticks for the Hospital, were 
made by the women and children. The ser- 
vices of two competent workmen were secured 
to give instruction to the men and boys in mat- 
making and cobbling, and fifty two pairs of 
shoes were repaired by them, during the con- 
tinuance of these schools. 

On account of the continued unbealthiness of 
this Camp, two of our members were appointed, 
in Third month of last year, to represent to the 
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proper authorities the condition of affairs there, 
With a view to obtain a more suitable situation 
to which the people might be removed. On 
this mission they proceeded to Washington, 
and, on their return, reported that they had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining interviews with the officers of 
Freedmen’s Bureau; and, though the sickness 
on the Island had materially abated, there was 
a strong probability of an early removal of 
the Camp. They also reported that they visited 
the schoola under our care, and found them in 
a flourishing condition ; that the teachers were 
diligently employed in the performance of their 
several duties, and manifested untiring zeal and 
devotion to the work in which they were en- 
gaged. While in Washington, our Committee 

ad been deeply impressed with the destitution 
and suffering of many of the freed-people in 
that city ; and, in consequence of their repre- 
sentation, an appropriation of sanitary stores 
and clothing was sent to Eliza Heacock for 
distribution among them. 

Communications received from Wm. F. 
Mitchell depicted great suffering at Nashville, 
Tenn., from insufficient food and clothing, 
which induced the forwarding’ of money and 
supplies to that locality. In acknowledging 
“their timely reception,’ he writes that the 
appropriations for the Orphan Asylum estab- 
lished through his exertions were especially 
acceptable, as he believed “ they aided in sav- 
ing many lives.” He says further, in relation 
to the work, “ It seemed a manifest duty to col- 
lect these poor children, and I have faith to 
believe that our Heavenly Father will not al- 
low them again to be scattered. It is very 
pleasant to-night, in the midst of our troubles, 
to reflect that so many are sleeping comfortably. 
To one whose compassion is infiuite, [ commit 
the new family, and look to Him both for 
counsel as to its future mode of operation and 
the means for its support.” 

This Asylum is still under the care of its 
faithful originator, and we have, from time to 
time, met his request fur assistance as far as 
our other engagements would justify. This 
institution has comforted and sheltered many a 
homeless little one, and we trust that the means 
for its support will not be withheld. 

In the Fourth month, Lydia T. Atkinson was 
released from her position at Mason’s Island, 
and resumed her duties at Camp Wadsworth, 

where she remained until the Eleventh month, 
when, notwithstanding her continued interest 
in the cause, she felt that her labors among 
the freed-people must for the present be closed. 
Our Association shared with those among whom 
she had been so long and so usefully employed 
in regret at parting with this their faithful 
teacher and friend. Mary K. Brosius was ap- 
poiated to fill the vacancy caused by ber re- 
moval. About the same time Sarah E. 





Lobb, in consequence of ill health, requested 
to be released from service. In the ensuing 
month the Camp at Mason’s Island was broken 
up by order of Government. Mary K. Brosius 
was thence removed to Camp Wadsworth, and 
Sarah A. Cadwallader engaged with a friend 
in a school for the Freedmen at Camp Todd., 
The fluctuations in the settlements of these 
people have subjected the teachers to frequent 
changes; but we believe that, iu every instance, 
the freedmen have been permanently bene- 
fitted by the residence of our teachers among 
them, even when it has been only for a short 
time. 

Information having been received that 
Friends in Virginia had opened First-day 
Schools for the freed-people at Lincoln, Hills 
boro’ and Waterford, much interest was felt in 
their efforts, and a sum of money appropriated 
for the purchase of books and stationery to aid 
them in the undertaking. 

The Association, viewing with deep regret 
the injustice practised toward the colored race 
in their exclusion from our railway cars, ap- 
pointed a commiitee to visit the managers of 
the respective companies, and represent our 
feelings upon the subject. This committee 
had several interviews with the directors and 
officers of some of the companies, and were 
encouraged to believe that the cruel prejudice 
against color will gradually, though surely, be 
superseded by a more enlightened public senti- 
ment, which will secure the extension to all 
citizens of an equal participation in the public 
conveyances. 

Although great suffering was known to exist 
among the freed-people in various parts of the 
South, and we were sensible of their earnest 
importunites for school instruction, yet, for a 
time, it seemed almost impossible to obtain de- 
finite information of the points at which it 
would be safe to locate teachers, or to find re- 
liable agents to dispose of clothing in localities 
where it was known to be needed. After vari- 
ous letters of inquiry on this account were ad- 
dressed by our committees to individuals, sev- 
eral channels opened for the distribution of 
supplies, and suitable situations offered for the 
teachers we were desirous of sending iuto the 
field. 

Through the representations of some of the 
agents of the Freedmen’s Bureau, also of out 
frieod Reuben Tomlinson, Lospector of Schools 
in South Carolina, we were induced to turn out 
attention toward the estublishment of schools 
in that State. Laura Towne, of Philadelphia, 







































energies to the elevation of the colored peor’ 
there, being on a visit to our city, attended 
one of our meetings, aad gave much valuable 
information, which decided us to send two 
teachers, Philena Heald and Sarah M. Ely, to 
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St. Helena Island. This island, on the coast 
of South Carolina, is ten miles in length, and 
contains a shifting population of about three 
thousand, nearly all colored people. Most of 
the plautations having beca sold for taxes, 
several of them were divided into sections, and 
appropriated to school purposes. 

About the middle of First month, Cornelia 
Hancock, an applicant for position of teacher 
under the auspices of this Association, went 
to Charleston to examine into the wants of the 
freedmen, and to open a school, if a suitable 
situation could be found. 

The accounts received from her decided us 
to re-open a school, formerly taught at Mt. 
Pleasant, a healthy location in Charleston har- 
bor, about three miles from the city. The 
plantations in the vicinity are mostly occupied 
by Northtrn men anxious to benefit the colored 
race. 

The school was opened in an cld church, 
(occupied during the war as an hospital,) with 
fifty scholars; and, as soon as the news spread that 
“a real Yankee teacher” had come, the num- 
ber increased toone hundred. A native teacher 
was temporarily provided by Reuben Tomlinson, 
and, subsequently, Mary A. ‘Taylor, Carrie 
Taylor and Eliza KX. Way were also sent to Mt. 
Pleasant. 

In the Third month of the present year the 
farm known as Camp Wadsworth was restored 
to its former owners. The school consequently 
was broken up,and Mary K Brosius was trans- 
ferred to Vienna, six miles distant. 

We have also established two additional 
schools in Fairfax County: one at Lewensville, 
in charge of Martha A. Wright, and one at 
Fairfax Court House, under the care of Mary 
McBride; also, recently, one at Waterford, 
Loudoun County, Virginia, for which Sarah A. 
Steer, a resident of that place, has been se- 
lected as teacher. 

The position occupied by Mary McBride at 
Fairfax Court House is a very unpleasant one. 
Her mission has been bitterly opposed, even to 
threats of personal violence, some attempts at 
which have been made. Her earnestness and 
determination are apparent, as shown by the 
following extracts from a letter recently re- 
ceived : 

“There is certainly a great deal of talk, but 
that troubles me very little. There are some 
things that are very unpleasant here for me, 
but 1 am determined to stay here until sent by 
the proper authorities into another field, or dis- 


surrounding country for a large school, but edu- 
cation is none the less needed. Her last ac- 
count gave the number of pupils as twenty-six: 
Two instances of progress were stated by her, 
as follows: ‘I have two little girls not over 
five years old, who have learved their letters 
in one week.” She also states they desire her 
to open a First-day School, which she intends 
doing. 

In the Twelfth month last we were called to 
mourn the removal by death of our beloved 
friend and associate, Macpherson Saunders. 
Connected with this Society from its organiza- 
tion, and ever active in all efforts to extend 
its usefulness, we shall long miss the steady 
judgment and quiet decision that gave such 
value to his counsels. Kndeared to us by the 
genial cheerfulness and earnestness which he 
brought to the consideration of all our affairs, 
we mourn the loss of a valued friend and co- 
laborer. 

By this review it will be seen that we are 
now less busily engaged than formerly, in sup- 
plying clothing to the destitute and suffering 
freedmen, who are passing from a state of ser- 
vitude and dependence, with its corresponding 
degradation, to freedom, with all its possibili- 
ties of progress and improvement. Our pre- 
sent efforts are directed almost exclusively to 
the establishment and support of schools 
among them. With the restoration of peace 
and the general resumption of habits of in- 
dustry, their privations must soon give place to 
comparative comfort and thrift, so that the great 
needs of the eolored people in the future will 
be facilities for education and adequate protec- 
tion from the prejudice and rapacity of their 
former masters. 

The schools we have opened among them are 
all actively and vigorously conducted by con- 
scientious and efficient teachers, whose sym- 

athies are with the scholars in their efforts to 
Som We have been emiuently successful in 
securing the services of those who, from a sense 
of duty, have entered into the work, and who 
are peculiarly fitted for its varied require- 
ments. 

No feature in the remarkable history of the 
freed people is more striking than their thirst 
after the elements of knowledge. A thirst 
which should operate as a powerful incentive 
to all who have their welfare at heart, to sup- 
ply to the utmost the means for their educa- 
tion. While we require liberal subscriptions 
to carry on the schools now established, we 


missed the service entirely.” She further re-! are already solicited to open others, which we 
marks: ‘It is not /abor for me, as some would are desirous of doing as rapidly as our funds 


eall it; I Jove the work.” 
Her school now numbers forty-five pupils. 


will justify. Now is evidently the accepted 
time. The past is full of warning, to neglect 


The school under the care of Mary K. Brosius, | no opening for service in this great work. The 
at Vienna, although established so recently, is| prejudice and cupidity which have oppressed 


very satisfactory. ‘There is not material in the the African race in the past, are liable to rise 
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again into dominion, and none can tell how 
soon insuperable obstacles may be thrown io 
the way of our efforts. The proclamation 
which made the bondman legally free, bas not 
changed the hearts of those who have hitherto 
ruled in the late slaveholding States; and 
though we may hope that the light of truth is 
in some degree breaking through the dark 
cloud that has rested over th South, yet there 
is much to dread in the prospect of the re- 
sumption of authority by the State Govern- 
ments. Let us persevere while we can, and to 
this end let the members of the Society of 
Friends, who have been so long identified with 
the education of these people, and whose an- 
cestors were among the first to acknowledge 
their claims to the equal enjoyment of the 
rights of our common humanity, see to it that 
our present opportunity is not wasted. 

The number of those who are willing to de- 
vote themselves to the work of instruction has 
thus far kept pace with the requirements of our 
schools. Will not those who stay at home give 
of their abundance to support those already 
engaged in this labor of love, and to send 
others into it ? 

By the report of our Treasurer it will appear 
that, after appropriating the necessary funds 
to meet the current expenses of the ten teachers 
already in our employ, but little is left to con- 
tinue our operations for the ensuing season, 
to extend them as new fields open to our view, 
or to aid the cases of suffering coming to the 
notice of the Committees; and, in conclusion, 
we desire to present anew the claims of this 
‘Association upon our great body of prosperous 
aod thriving Friends in city and country. It 
is but a poor recompense to the despised and 
oppressed descendants of the African race, 
whose toil has so long enriched our merchants 
and manufacturers, and furnished, as it were, 
the life-blood of American commerce, that we 
should pave their way from slavery to freedom 
by supplying the necessaries of life to the help- 
less and infirm, who are suffering for want of 
them, at the same time that we open tothose from 
whom knowledge has been so long shut out, the 
glorious light of education, with all its vivifying 
and improving results. 

To pay our share of this debt should be the 
earnest resolve of every member of our Society, 
and we rejoice to know that there are those 
ready to be workers as far as the means are 
furnished. First, and most important, money 
is needed ; second, all kinds of dried fruit and 
garden seeds, books, toys for the little ones, 
and clothing for men, women and children,— 
in short anything that the bounty of friends 
can bestow toward the needs of these objects 
of our care will benefit them, and at the same 
time bless the giver, in the remembrance of the 

. assurance, “‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
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one of the least of these, my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.” 
Secretaries, Wm. C. Bippte, 509 Com. 
merce Street, Phila.; MARGARET A. GRISCOM, 
Bristol, Pa. 
Corresponding Secretary, ANNE BIDDLE, 
509 Commerce Street. 
Treasurer, Henny M. Latina, 80 N. Third 
Street. 
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SHADOWS. 


Oh the shadows—the beautiful shadows, 
Floating far o’er the hills away ; 
As over the sky 
The light clouds fly, 
So over the mountains wander they! 


Oh the shadows—thbe beautiful shadows, 
Sleeping soft on the meadow green; ~ 
Fair are the flowers 
In sun-bright bowers, 
But fairer the flowers these shadows between. 


Oh the shadows—the beautiful shadows, 
Dancing light on the ocean’s spray ; 
Changing each wave 
From gay to grave, , 
Like the frowning smiles of a child at play ! 


Oh the shadows—the beautiful shadows, 
Sinking deep in the moonlit lake, 
Where the mountains seem 
As if viewed in a dream, 
And a world of purer beauty make. 


Oh the shadows—the beautiful shadows, 
In the world without and the world within ; 
For joy may borrow 
A charm from sorrow, 
And charity smile on repentant sin! 


Oh the shadows—the beautiful shadows, 
Falling soft on the dazzled vision, 
Where the tender thought 
By memory brought, 
Tempers the glare of hopes elysian! 


And there are shadows—merciful shadows, 
Dropping the balm on the bleeding heart, 
When first it knows 
That love’s flame glows 
Stronger and purer when joys depart. 


Then bless the shadows—the beautiful shadows, 
And take this thought as thou goest abroad, 
That in beaven and earth 
Shades owe their birth 
To light; and light is the shadow of God! 


wee 
THE OLD COTTAGE CLOCK. 


Ob! the old, old clock, of the household stock, 
Was the brightest thing and neatest ; 

Its hands, though old, had a touch of gold, 
And its chime rang still the sweetest. 

’Twas & monitor, too, though its words were few, 
Yet they lived, though nations altered ; 

And its voice still strong, warned old and young, 
When the voice of friendship faltered. 

“ Tick, tick,” it said—“ quick, quick, to bed— 
For ten I’ve given warning; 

Up, up and go, or else you know, 
You'll never rise soon in the morning !” 
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A friendly voice was that old, old clock, 
As it stood in the corner smiling, 

And blessed the time with a merry chime, 
The wintry hours beguiling ; 

But a cross old voice was that tiresome clock, 
As it called at daybreak boldly, 

When the dawn looked gray o’er the misty way, 
And the early air blew coldly : 

“ Tick, tick,” it said—‘‘ quick out of bed, 
For five I’ve given warning; 

You’ll never have health, you'll never get wealth, 
Unless you’re up soon in the morning.” 

Still the hourly eound goes round and roumd, 
With a tone that ceases never; 

While tears are shed for the bright days fled, 
And the old friends lost for ever! 

Its heart beats on—though hearts are gone 
That warmer beat and younger; 

Its hands still move—thongh hands we love 
Are clasped on earth no longer! 

“ Tick, tick,” it said, “to the church-yard bed, 
The grave has given warning— 

Up, up, and rise, and look to the skies, 
And prepare for a Heavenly morning.” 

Charles Swain. 


_—o oo 


THE RESTLESS SEA. 


The sea is not only the emblem of change ; 
it is itself the cause, directly or indirectly, of 
nearly all the physical changes that take place 
in the world. Ascend the mountain summit, 
and there, amid the crags where the eagle 
builds her eyrie, and the heather grows in the 
blue immeasurable silence of heaven, you tread 
the shores of a former sea, whose shells and 
cuvrals embedded in the rocks are still as perfect 
and beautiful as when the last retiring wave 
rippled over them. 

Descend into the stony chambers of the 
earth, and there in the darkness of .the quarry 
you will see the petrified skeletons of fish that 
once swam in the waters, and the sands that 
formed the shores of unknown seas, and the un- 
dulating ripple marks left behind by the ebb 
and flow of long forgotten tides. We cannot 
name a single spot where the sea has not some 
time or other been. 

Every rock that now constitutes the firm 
foundation of the earth was once dissolved in 
its waters, lay as mud at its bottom, or as sand 
and gravel along its shore. The materials of our 
houses were once deposited in its depths, and 
are built on the floor of an ancient ocean What 
are now dry continents were once ocean beds ; 
and what are now sea beds will be future conti- 
nents. 

Every where the sea is still at work—en- 
croaching upon the shore—undermining the 
boldest cliffs on the coast by its own direct 
agency. And where it cannot reach itself, it 
sends its emissaries to the very heart of deserts, 
and the very summit of mountain ranges, and 
the very innermost recesses of cuntinents—there 
to produce constant dilapidation and change. 
Its own waters are confined by the shore line ; 
but no voice has ever said to its fleet-footed 


winds and its viewless vapors, ‘‘ Hitherto shall 
ye come, and no further.” They rise from 
their ocean bed, these messengers of the sea, 
and pursue their flight along the sky until some 
lofty peak far in the interior arrests them ; and 
they discharge their watery burden into its 
bosom, forming the sources of streams, and 
rivers and glaciers, that carry on the work of 
change where the roar of the sea itself is never 
heard.— McMillan in Family Treasury. 





From the Atlantic Monthly. 
IN THE HEMLOCKS. 
(Continued from page 238.) 

I walk along the old road, and note the 
tracks in the thin layer of mud. When do 
these creatures travel here? I have never yet 
chanced to meet one. Here a partridge has set 
its foot; there, a woodcock ; here, a squirrel 
or mink ; there, a skunk ; there,afox. What 
a clear, nervous track Reynard makes! how 
easy to distinguish it from that of a little dog, 
—it is so sharply cut and defined! A dog’s 
track is coarse and clumey beside it. There is 
as much wildness in the track of an animal as 
in its voice. Is a deer’s track like asheep’s or 
a goat's? What winged-footed fleetness and 
agility may be inferred from the sharp, braided 
track of the gray squirrel upon the new snow! 
Ah! in nature is the best discipline I think 
the sculptor might carve finer and more ex- 
pressive lines if he grew up in the woods, and 
the painter discriminate finer hues. How wood- 
life sharpens the senses, giving a new power 
to the eye, the ear, the nose! And are not 
the rarest and most exquisite songsters wood- 
birds ? 

Everywhere in these solitudes I am greeted 
with the pensive, almost pathetic note of the 
Wood-Pewee. Do you know the Pewees ? 
They are the true Flycatchers, and are easily 
identified. They are very characteristic birds, 
have very strong family traits, and very pugna- 
cious dispositions. Without any exception or 
qualification they are the homeliest or the least 
elegant birds of our fields or forest. Sharp- 
shouldered, big- headed, short-legged, of no par- 
ticular color, of little elegance in flight or 
movement, with a disagreeable flirt of the fail, 
always quarrelling with their neighbors and 
with one another, no birds are so little caleu- 
lated to excite pleasurable emotions in the 
beholder or to become objects of human interest 
and affections. The King-bird is the best- 
dressed member of the family, but he is a 
braggart; and though always snubbing his 
neighbors, is an arrant coward, and shows the 
white feather at the slightest display ef pluck 
in his antagonist. I haveseen him turn tail to 
a Swallow, and have known the little Pewee in 
question to,whip him beautifully. From the 
Great Crested to the Little Green Flycatcher, 
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their ways and general habits are the same. 
Slow in flying from point to point, they yet 
have a wonderful quickness, and snap up the 
fleetest insects with little apparent effort. 
There is a constant play of quick, nervous move- 
ments underneath their outer show of calmness 
and stolidity. They do not scour the limbs and 
trees like the Warblers, but, perched upon the 
middle branches, wait like true hunters for the 
game to come along. There is often a very 
audible snap of the beak as they arrest their 
rey. 

: The Wood-Pewee, the prevailing species in 
this locality, arrests your attention by his sweet, 
pathetic cry. There is room for it in the deep 
woods, as well as for the more prolonged and 
elevated strains. His mate builds an exquisite 
nest of moss on the side of some shelving cliff 
or overhanging rock. The other day, passing 
by a ledge near the top of a mountain in a 
singularly desolate locality, my eye rested upon 
one of these structures, looking precisely as if 
as grew there, so in keeping was it with the 
mossy character of the rock; and I have had a 
growing affection for the bird ever since. The 
rock seemed to love the nest and to claim it as 
itsown. Isaid, Whata lesson in architecture is 
here! Here is a house that was built, but built 
with such ldving care and such beautiful adapta- 
tion of the means to the end, that it looks like 
a product of nature. The same wise economy 
is noticeable in the nests of all birds. No bird 
would paint its house white or red, or add aught 
for show. 

Coming to a drier and less mossy place in the 
woods, I am amused with the Golden-Crowned 
Thrush,—which, however, is no thrush at all, 
but a Warbler, the Sciurus aurocapillus. He 
walks on the ground ahead of me with such an 
easy gliding motion, and with such an uncon- 
scious, preoccupied air, jerking his head like a 
hen or a partridge, now hurrying, now slacken- 
ing his pace, that I pause to observe him. If 
I sit down he pauses to observe me, and ex- 
tends his pretty ramblings on all sides, appa- 
rently very much engrossed with his own affairs, 
but never losing sight of me. But few of the 
birds are walkers, most being hoppers, like the 
Robin. I recall only five species of the former 
among our ordinary birds,—the one in question, 
the Meadow-Lark, the Tit-Lark, the Cow-Bunt- 
ing, and the Water-Wagtail (a relative of the 
Golden Crown). 

Satisfied that I have no hostile intentions, 
the pretty pedestrian mounts a limb a few feet 
from the ground, and gives me the benefit of one 
of his musical performances, a sort of accelerat- 
ing chant. Commencing in a very low key, 
which makes him seem at a very uncertain dis- 
tance, he grows louder and louder, till his body 
quakes and his chant runs into a shriek, ringing 
in my ears with apeculiar sharpness. This lay 


may be represented thus: ‘‘ Teacher, teacher, 
teacher, teacher, teacher !""—the accent on the 
first syllable and each word uttered with in- 
creased force and shrillness. No writer with 
whom I am acquainted gives him credit for more 
musical ability than is displayed in this strain. 
Yet in this the half is not told. He has a far 
rarer song, which he reserves for some nymph 
whom he meets in the air. Mounting by easy 
flights to the top of the tallest tree, he launches 


into the air with a sort of suspended, hovering ° 


flight, like certain of the Finches, and bursts 
into a perfect ecstasy of song,—clear, ringing, 
copious, rivalling the Goldfinch’s in vivacity, 
and the Linnet’sin melody. This strain is one 
of the rarest bits of bird melody to be heard. 
Over the woods, hid from view, the ecstatic 
singer warbles his finest strain. In this song 
you instantly detect his relationship to the 
Water- Wagtail (Sciurus Noveboracencis),—er- 
roneously called Water-Thrush,—whose song 
is likewise a sudden burst, full and ringing, 
and with a tone of youthful joyousness in it, as 
if the bird had just had some unexpected good 
fortune. For nearly two years this strain of 
the pretty walker was little more than a disem- 
bodied voice to me, and I was puzzled by it as 
Thoreau by his mysterious Night-Warbler, 
which, by the way, I suspect was no new bird at 
all, but one he was otherwise familiar with. 
The little bird himself seems disposed to keep 
the matter a secret, and improves every oppor- 
tunity to repeat before you his shrill accelerating 
lay, as if this were quite enough and all he laid 
claim to. Still I trust I am betraying no confi- 
dence in making the matter public here. I think 
this is pre eminently his love song, as I hear 
it oftenest about the mating season. I have 
caught half suppressed bursts of it from two 
birds chasing each other with fearful speed 
through the forest. 

Turnirg to the left from the old road, I wan- 
der, over soft logs and gray yielding débris, 
across the little trout brook, until [ emerge in 
the Bark peeling,—pausing now and then on the 
way to admire a small, solitary white flower 
which rises above the moss, with radical, heart- 
shaped leaves, and a blossom precisely like the 
liverwort except in color, but which is not put 
down in my botany,—or to observe the ferns, of 
which I count six varieties, some gigantic ones 
nearly a shoulder-high. 

At the foot of a rough, scraggy yellow birch, 
on a bank of a club. moss, so richly inlaid with 
partridge berry and curious shining leaves,— 
with here and there in the bordering a spire of 
the false wintergreen (Pyrola rotundifolia) 
strung with faint pink flowers and exhaling the 
breath of a May orchard,—that it looks too 
costly a couch for such an idler, I recline to 
note what transpires. The sun is just past the 
meridian, and the afternoon chorus is not yet in 
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full tune. Most birds sing with the greatest 
spirit and vivacity in the forenoon, though 
there are occasional bursts later in the day, 
in which nearly all voices join ; while it is not 
till the twilight that the full power and solem- 
nity of the thrush’s hymn is felt. 

(To be continued.) 
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From the N. ¥. Evening Post. 
DISEASES OF PLANTS. 


Tt would seem as if nearly or quite all of the 
diseases of plants were dependent upon the vary- 
ing conditions of heat and moisture, and these 
conditions are much more within our control 
than we are accustomed to suppose ; hence the 
practical value of our researches in this direction. 
The founders of a certain “ school of medicine,” 
as it is called, not the school of Salerno, begins 
the announcement of his system in these words: 
“T.found that heat was life and cold was death.” 
We might almost say this in regard to vegetable 
existence; yet, as in this famous system, we 
shall find that heat wrongly applied to the 
plant is as sure death as when similarly applied 
to the animal economy. We have scen how 
the wind produces cold, and thought it may 
have caused those conditions in the structure 
of the plant which must ultimately result in its 
destruction. It is also the efficient agent in 
rapidly conveying heat to the plant at the time 
when to rouse it from its dormant state is 
fraught with danger to its very existence; and 
who is not also familiar with the effects of those 
hot dry winds which blow in other lands, such 
as the simcon and sirocco, which parch the very 
leaves to dust ? 

As is well known, the air in a quiescent state 
is what is called a bad conductor, giving off or 
taking away heat slowly ; but let it be once set 
in motion, say at the rate of fifteen or twenty 
miles an hour, which is by no means an uncom- 
mon breeze, and it will be readily perceived how 
many thousand particles of air must in a short 
space of time come in contact with an object 
exposed to its avtion, and give to it or take from 
it, as the case may be. Every one is familiar 
with the rapid thawing of snow and ice when 
we have a warm wind in winter, and we must 
also keep in view the fact that evaporation goes 
on much more rapidly during the blowing of 
either a cold or hot wind than when the air is 
calm. We shall see the bearing of this fact in 
the future. 

If a part of the human body be burred or 
frozen, and it be too rapidly cooled in the one 
case or thawed in the other, a much more serious 
disorganization follows than if the process be a 
gradual one. The analogy without doubt holds 
good in regard to vegetable life, and we can 
here see how the unprotected plant may be in 
as great danger from a warm wind as from a 
cold one. If we try the experiment of placing 





ourselves behiad the shelter of a slat fence ona 
‘windy day, and afterwards take a position above 
the fence, so as to receive the full force of the 
breeze, we shall find that there is a compara- 
tive calm in the lower strata of the air, and 
that the upper current is flowing rapidly over 
this without producing much disturbance, or 
merely breaking it into eddies which neither 
give or take heat or moisture from surrounding 
objects. We shall understand from this how 
evergreen or deciduous boughs may form a 
much better protection for those plants which 
are liable to winter-kill than straw or any other 
rubbish which packs more closely about them. 





ADVANTAGE OF A LITTLE KNOWLEDGE OF 
BOTANY. 

Tn reviewing a work on British plants, the 
London 7imes relates the following anecdote : 
— During a violent storm in November, 1821, 
a vessel passing through the English Channel 
was driven ashore near Beechy-head, and the 
whole crew were washed overboard, four only 
being saved from immediate death by being 
thrown on the rocks on which the vessel struck. 
A lingering and terrible fate seemed to await 
them; for, although not under water, the 
waves appeared to be rapidly gaining on them. 
The darkness of the night and ‘the violence of 
the storm prevénted: any help coming to them, 
and they sat awaiting the waves which roared 
around to engulf them at last, as they had their 
shipmates before. In this terrible moment one 
of the sufferers, grasping a weed to hold him- 
self more firmly on the rock, at once recognized 
it as the samphire, and, knowing that the sam- 
phire is never submerged by the sea, he felt 
assured that he could say to the waves, ‘Hitherto 
shalt thou go,and no further.’ Trusting to the 
promise of this child of faith, the poor fellows 
remained stationary till the morning. They 
were not Weceived; the sea, having reached its 
bounds, gradually retired, light broke on the 
shipwrecked seamen, and they were rescued 
from their perilous position.” 





ITEMS. 

It is said that the interior of Pennsylvania shows 
the curious effect of the advance of civilization 
upon nature. The flora of the State has been found 
to have undergone remarkable changes, plants that 
were formerly rare being now quite abundant. 

The new postal law just approved by the President, 
provides that both prepaid and free letters may be 
forwarded at the request of the party addressed, 
from owe office to another, without additional postage 
charge. Returned dead letters are to be sent back to 
the writers free of postege. 

Coneress.—In the Senate, the House bill providing 
for the safe-keeping of public money entrusted to 
disbursing officers was passed. The bill from the 
House, continuing in force the Freedmen’s Burean, 
was reported with amendments and ordered to be 
printed. A bill was introduced authorizing the es- 
tablishment in the city of Frankfort-on-the-Main of 
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@ museum or repertoire, by which .the condition of 
the United States, in various relations, political, s6- 
cial afd economic, could be illustrated and the in- 
fluence of Am:rica rendered more apparent to for- 
eigners, and from which any informa ion with refer- 
ence to our condition could be obtiined. An act, 
from the Committee on Commerce,further to provide 
for the safety of passengers on steam vessels, and to 
regulate the salaries of steamboat inspectors, wag 
called up, with amendments, and passed. A com- 
munication fom the President, enclosing a resolu- 
tion of the Legislature of Georgia, askiug a suepen- 
sion of the direct tax in that State, was laid before 
the Senate by the Chair, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. Also, a communication from the 
President transmitting the acceptance by Georgia of 
a donation of public lands for the establishment of 
agricultural colleges. 

In the Honse, among others, the Senate j»int reso- 
lutions appropriating $121,785 for negotiating treaties 
with the Indian tribes of the Upper Missouri and the 
Upper Platte rivers were passed. A resolution was 
adopted, calling upon the heads of the or de- 
partments to furnish iuformation of the thanner. io 
which applicants to the inferior grades of office are 
made. The Senate amendmen's to the joint resolu- 
tion proposing an amendment to the Constitution were 
taken up and passed. The message from the Presi- 
dent concerning Georgia was presented and referred 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. Also,:a 
message from the President transmitting a rep«rt 
from the Secretary of the Interior, communiéating 
the information required relative to the removal of 
the Sioux Indians, of Minnesota, and to provision 
made for their accommodation in the Territory of Ne- 
braska. Referred to the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. J 

Inpran Arrarrs.—Reference having been made, in 
recent debates in Congress, to the Santee Sioux, 
whom it is proposed to remove to another locality, 
as murderers, etc., on the ground that ,it would be 
dangerous to place them in close proximity to the 
white settlements, it may be proper to state that H. 
W. Reed, one of the commissioners to treat with the 
Indians on the Upper Missouri, says, in a letter dated 
5th mo. 28, at the agency of these Sioux in Dakota: 
‘The universal testimony is that, as to intelligence, 
reliability, diligence, and morality, they gre, among 
other Indians in the country, like a light in a dark 
place.” ¢ 

The testimony of all he heard was,.the religion 
they possess makes them decidedly better.» Some of 
them at personal risk rescued women and children 
from the cruel fate of prisontrs, and yet it is pro- 
posed that they shall all share the common curse of 
Minnesota Sioux. o 


Tue Freepmzn.—Reuben Tomlinson, Inspector 
of Schools in South Carolina, reports that in the 
5th month there were 9,184 colored pupils on the 
School register of that State, with an average at- 
tendance of 6,320. About one-sixth of the whole 
were learning the alphabet ; four-fifths were ableto 
read and spell; 6,)11 were pure blacks. The super- 
intendent means, With the aid of native teachers, to’ 
keep the schools opew all summer, when most of the 
Northern teachers will return to their homes. 

In Georgia, 71 schools are reported in operation, 
with 104 teachers and 6,991 pupils. Twenty-seight 
schools and as many teachers are sustained by the 
freedmen alone. Six new schools were opened in 
4th month, apd.there was gn aggregate increase over 
3d month of 600 pupils. 

Of the teachers, 45 are colorefl and 51 are residents 
of the State. 


o.? 


ESSONS ON OUR COMMON SONG BIRDS.—Tickets for 
4 course of Eight Lessons. $300 each. Liberal reduction tw 
Schools and Classes of over fifty persons. 


Address Grace Anna Lewis, 
Care of Epwarp Paxkisn, 
616 3m. 800 Arch St., Philada, 
_ SALE, at Uffice of Friends’ Intelligencer, 144 N. Seventh 8t. 
At Office. By mail, 
Journal of John Comly: +++ see eceecececeees $2 00 $2 40 
“ John Woolman: «+++ ++seeeeeecees 1 00 1a 
“ Hugh Judge eee cccasccccsscccces 100 1D 
Priends’ Miscellany, 11 vols--------+++++-+++ 8 00 9 80 
Coburn’s Review: «+ ++sesececceccccccccccess 50 65 
Works of Isaac Pennington: -----+-++++++++« 5 00 6 00 
Conversations, &c., by ‘Thos. Story----------- 100 120 
History of Delaware County----- +--+ -++++ + 300 8 60 
Testament—Marot’s Edition----+-- -+++-+++++ 100 1” 
Letters by Ann Wilson----+--+++--++eeeeses e715 90 
Dissertation on Christian Ministry--..-.-.-. 50 60 
Liw's Address to the Clergy--+++--++++++++6 40 50 
Evenings with Jobn Woolmau-----------+-- 50 @ 
The Conciliator: «oo cccccc ce cccccccccccccce 20 2% 
The Children’s Friend. ----+---++-+e.eseee06 15 2 
Priscilla Cadwallader---..-.+-..++ o aebewene 60 00 
Conversation on the Queries: ------+-+--+++. 30 40 
Se,mon by Wm, Dewsbury (1688)------------ 5 8 
Child’s Book of Nature—3 parts -------....- 2 65 300 
Kay’s Reader and Definer—3 parts-------.-- 85 100 
Winnowed Wheat--------ececececcccccccece 100 12 


Devotional Poetry, Testimonies of Truth, Treasury of Facts, 
Poetry, Cards, &c. &c. o 
6 9 tho. Emmor Comiy, 


Stihl aici icilifiiaeiccciiniianaaneaihecatiaiiad ti 
I RIENDS’ SCHOOL, High St., West Chester, Pa.—'This school, 
for both sexes, will reopen on 3d of Niuth month, 1866. For 


Circulars address Cuar.es Swarne, Principal. 


REFERENCES. 
Hatimay Jackson, West Chester, Pa. 
® CLeMeNT BippLe, Chadd’s Ford, “ 
Enoca Swayne, London Grove, - 
623 afotf. Ww. H. Jonnson, Newtown, “ 


Seen ineleai litical 
ie a Male Teacher for Deptford School, Woodbury, 

N.J. One who is a good disciplinarian, and well qualified 
to teach all the branches of a thorough English education, will 
receive liberal compensation. Address, with reference, 

CaRLion P. STOKES, or 
Wa. Wa4DE Griscom, 
616 77 00. Woodbury, N. J. 


OR SALE—A valuable Boarding School Pr¢perty for Girls, 
favorably located in a Friends’ neighborhood. The school is 
‘now in full and successful operation, and offers a rare oppor 
tunity for any well qualified Friend. Any one wishing informa- 
tion with a view to purchase, can obtain it by addressing “ E. ¥.” 
= — Inteuligencer, No. 144 N. Seventh St., Philadelphia. 
616 tfavan. 


——————— a 
EDAR COTTAGE, Pennsylvania Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Will be open for the reception of guests after Seventh mo. 
Ist, 1866. Terms $15. 
69 xt 714. 


semi iicticg s 
EDDING and FEATHER Warehouse, ‘tenth St., below Arch. 
Feather Beds, Bolsters, Pillows, Mattresses, of all kinds; 
Blankets, Comfortables, Counterpanes, white and colored ; Spring 
Beds; Spring Cots; Iron Bedsteads; Cushions, and all other 
articles in the line of business. Amos HILLBoRN, 
519 12t No 44 North Tenth Street, below Arch. 


ELLEVCUE FEMALE INSTITUTE—A _ SoaRpING-ScHOOL 
ror Gints. The Spring and summmer Term of ‘this Insti- 
tution, will commence 5th mo. 21st, 1866, and continue in session 
twelve weeks. For detailssee Circular, to obtain which, address 
the Principals, Attleboro’ P. 0., Bucks county, Pa. 


Israk. J. GRAHAM 
tf. av n fr. 414. Jang P. Saeauems” Principals. 
A. WIhDMAN, Dealer in Hovsg-FurNIsa1ne Goons. A gene 
+ ral assortment of ‘Tin, Iron, Wooden and Willow Ware, Ja- 


nned and Britannia Ware, Cutlery, Spoons, &c., No. 925 Spri 
wi.“ em lot pt. 


LLL 
HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOK BOYS, situated om 
the Crosswicks Road, three miles from Bordentown, N. J. 
‘Pife Fifty-Second Session of this Institution will commence or 
the 21st of 5th mo., 1866, and continue twenty weeks. Terms, $85. 
For further particulars address Henry W. Ringway 
4766 t 3367 pmozzpain. Crosswicks P.O., Burlington Co., WJ. 


EW ARTICLES.—The Graduated Measure and Funnel com- 
bined, Russ’ Scissor Sharpeners, Spring Scissors for Sewing 
Machines, the Clutch Brace, which does not require the bitts to 
be fitt8d or notched, the Vegetable Slicer, for beets, cucumbers, 
&c. For sale at the Hardware Store of 


810tf. 





M. R. CHANDLER. 


Truman & Suaw 
No. 835 (Eight Thirty Five) Market St., below Ninth. 
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